and the Clandon-Hartleys talking together, with Duclos
listening, stroking his beard, waiting for a chance to
break into their conversation; Koche talking to Roux and
Odette Martin; Schimler sitting by himself, idly turning
the pages of a newspaper; the Skeltons bending together
over the billiard table. And with them all there was the
warm, scented night, the drip-drip of water on the ter-
race, the faint hiss of the sea against the rocks at the
point, the stars and the light of the moon striking through
the trees. It all seemed so very peaceful. And yet there
was no peace. Outside in the garden the monstrosities
of the insect kingdom were creeping along the wet
branches and stems in search of food;' watchful, intent,
preying and preyed upon. In the darkness, dramas were
being enacted. Nothing was at rest, nothing was still. The
night was moving, alive with tragedy. While inside ...

There was a movement from the opposite corner of the
room. Frau Vogel had risen to her feet, and was stand-
ing smiling diffidently at the others. Her husband seemed
to be trying to persuade her to do something. I saw
Koche break off his conversation with Roux and cross to
her.

'We should all be most grateful,' I heard him say.

She nodded doubtfully. Then, to my astonishment, I
saw Koche lead her over to the upright piano against
the wall and open it for her. She sat down stiffly and ran
her short, thick fingers over the keys. The Skeltons turned
round in surprise, Schimler looked up from his paper.
Roux sank rather impatiently into a chair and drew
Mademoiselle Martin on his knee. Vogel glanced round
the room in triumph. Duclos removed his pince-nez ex-
pectantly.

I saw Schimler lean forward, a strange look on his face
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